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[CONCLUDED. | 


Thus by a train of most untoward accidents, which no 
prudence could forsee or guard against, failed a pian so 
long meditated, and so skilfully projected. The reader’s 
attention must now be confined chiefly to Huger, the de- 
tail of whose sufferings the writer is better acquainted with 
than those of Balman. having been informed of them by 
himself. The day after his entrance into the castle, Hu- 
ger received notice from the jailor to prepare for an ex- 
amination before the chief magistrate of the city. As he 
was not conscious of having committed any very heinous 
crime, he was under no apprehensions for his life ; but 
expected that, after he had told his story, and declared the 
motive of his actions, his judge might subject him to some 
slight punishment, perhaps a short imprisonment; what 
then was his amazement, when he heard himself accused 
of having entered into a conspiracy against the Austrian 
government ! 

The examination was carried on by means of an inter- 
preter, a young man of a benign aspect, who seemed to 
compassionate his situation, and who, when he gave such 
answers as he thought might tend to hurt his cause, made 
him repeat his answers, softening their import, assuring 
him that he knew he did not exactly express himself in 

roper terms, and desiring him to recollect whether he 
did not mean to answer in such and such amanner. Hu- 
ger saw his good intentions, and determined to rely on 
his judgment, especially after he had heard him say ina 
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low voice, “I am your friend.” After this and many suv- 
sequent examinations, the magistrates informed him he 
must not expect pardon, but advised him to prepare fox 
the worst. ‘This exhortation, so often repeated, began to 
have some effect upon him, and, considering he was in the 
power of an absolute monarch, whose will was superior to 
Jaw, he could not shake off some melancholy presages. 
His place of confinement was a loathsome dungeon, with- 
out light; he was fed with the coarsest food, chained to 
the floor during the night.; his own clothes taken from 
him,.and others sent him that had already been worn by 
many an unfortunate prisoner. Thus he dragged on the 
first three months of his confinement. After that time he 
was removed to a better room, into which glimmered a 
borrowed light ; better clothes and more wholesome food 
were given him, and his circumstances in every respect 
impreved. -But still he was uncertain as to his fate, and 
the jailor was the only human being who visited him. One 
day he was surprised with the appearance of his young 
friend the interpreter, Mr. W - Nothing could ex- 
ceed his joy at once more. beholding a kindly human face. 
He informed Huger’ that the court of Austria had believ- 
ed that all t!> garrison of Olmutz had been engaged in 
the conspiracy ; that many people had been arrested up- 
on suspicion ; for it could not be believed that two such 
young men as he and Balman could have formed and ex- 
ecuted.so daring a plan without the aid of others ; but as 





them shortly to trial-and for that purpose lawyers were 
to be sent from Vienna to assist the magistrates of the city. 
Huger now for the first time learned the complete fail- 
ure of their scheme, and that Balman was under the same 
roof with him. .However sad the reflection was, that his 
friend’s sufferings equalled his own, yet he couid not ex- 
press the joy he felt at being so near him. Thencefor- 
ward his treatment was much: less rigorous ; even the jail- 
or, Who till lately had observed a profound silence, relaxed 
his caution, and came frequently to visit him ; and though 
a man of few words, yet as his presence broke the dreary 


solitude, he felt happy whenever he made his appearance. 









‘no proofs had hitherto appeared, it was determined to bring (=~ 
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Many were the experiments he tried to hold a communi- 
cation with Balman, and at- length he succeeded. 

He discovered that the window whith threw a bor- 
rowed light into his cell served likewise to throw light in- 
to that of Balman. He picked a piece of lime from the 
wall, and with it scratched afew words upon a black siik 
handkerchief he wore about his neck ;*then fixing it up- 
on a stick, he climed up the side of the room, and raised 
the stick as near the common window as he could, till it 
had attracted the attention of Balman, who, after many cf- 
forts, made himself master of it, and returned an answer 
by the same method. Delighted with having overcome 
this difficulty; they never suffered a day to pass without 
some communication. To W—— they were indebted for 
the means of rendering their situation still more comfort- 
able, by engaging the jailor’s wife in their interest; a 
few presents, and now and then a small piece of 
money, induced her secretly to bring them books, food, 
wine, and warmer clothes ; and at length to procure a 
meeting between the two friends, at first short, but by de- 
grees became more hardy, they were permitted 
to pass some part of every day together. At length, at 
the end of seven months they were informed that the 
erown lawyers were arrived. The government by this 
time was satisfied that the attempt to liberate Fayette 
was planned independently by two adventurers, and that 
it was not a plot laid by the secret agents of France, in 
which the garrison of Olmutz at least was concerned, if it 
were not more widely extended ; and upon their trial, the 
sole fact of having attempted to rescue a state prisoner 
was alleged against them. 


This fact being proved, they were remanded to their 
prison, to await the sentence which was to be pronounc- 
ed against them by the supreme magistrate. They were 
now, however, permitted every indulgence but liberty. 
It was some days before they heard from W » and 
when he came, they were astonished and confounded to 





* There is a difficulty attending the mode of communication here deserib- 
ed, for which we do not pretend to account. The writer of the article seems 


aE instanee to have taken dewn Mr. Huger’s relation inacurately.—ED- 
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hear from him that their punishment was intended to be 
impriso..ment for life. He however consoled them by hint- 
ing, that if they coud by any means procure money, this 
sentence might be changed to one less severe, as it re- 
mained with the magistrate to pass what sentence he 
thought proper, or even release them entirely. Balman 
had no fortune, and as Huger had no credit in Austria, 
it would be a long time before he could receive a remit- 
tance from London. W , their guardian angel, prom- 
ised to do all he could for them. 


In the vicinity of Olmutz resided a Russian nobleman, 
of most polished manners, Joined to the greatest benevo- 
lence of heart. With him W enjoyed a perfect inti- 
macy and friendship; they were congenial souls) W-— 
had made him acquainted with the whole of their story; 
through him he had been made able to administer so fre- 
yucntly to their comfort; and he now nobly offered to 
advance them whatever money they might want to acom- 
plish their release, and to defray their expenses to Ham- 
burgh. Having thus removed the greatest difficulty, his 
next eare was to sound the sentiments of the magistrate. 
‘This he could easily effect, as, in the capacity of inter- 
preter, he had constant communication with him. He soon 
discerned that the magistrate was not averse to his speak- 
ing in their favor; and when he artfully insinuated that 
a large reward would certainly attend his declaring him- 
self inclined to pardon, he found he was listened to with 
more attention. Having gained this point, he very soon 
came to an eclaircissement. The magistrate made an 
exorbitant demand; W said it was useless fer him 
to go to the prisoners with such terms, and as he knew 
exactly the state of their finances, he could at once men- 
tion what they had to give, and therefore the utmost he 
could expect. This sum was fifty pieces. He refused to 
comply for less than a hundred. In answer to this, W— 
—~ desired him to consider, that if he delayed his determt- 
nation he might lose his prize altogether, for that great 
interest was making at Vienna for the release of the pris- 
oners, which he had nodobt would succeed, as amongst 
others, the English and American ambassadors had exert- 
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ed themselves in their favour. This upright magistrate 
at last yielded to the impulse of avarice, and agreed that, 
if the prisoners would send him the money before they 
left the prison, they should be released the next day. 
To this he answered, that they were so distrustful of ali 
about them, that he was certain they would rather await 
the result of the petition at Vienna, than part with their 
little stock of money at an uncertainty, but added, that 
he himself would become their security, and be answer- 
able to him for the money in case they did not pay it. 
To this he agreed, and W——was authorised to negociate 
with the prisoners. All matters being soon settled, the 
term of their imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen 
years, then shortened to seven, soon after one, then to 
a month, and lastly to a week; at the expiration 
of which they were released from prison. They immedi- 
ately repaired to the house of the magistrate to return him 
thanks for the many indulgencies he had allowed them 
and upon shaking hands with him at parting, the stipula- 
ted sum was put into his hands. It is not.to be sup- 
posed they made a long stay at Olmutz; no longer than 
was necessary to pour out their grateful acknowledgments 
to the Russian nobleman, and above all to the noblemind- 
ed, generous W , to whose kindness they owed all 
the comforts they had experienced in prison, and to whose 
friendly and humane exertions they were ultimately in- 
debted for their liberation. M. de la Fayette, the unfor- 
tunte cause of theix distresses, remained in confinement 
till the close of the year 1797, when, upon a peace taking 
place between Austria and France, he was released at 
the request of the French general Buonaparte. 











FENELON. 
The person of Fenelon is thus deseribed by one who was intimately ac- 
guainted with him :—: 


He was above the middle size, elegantly formed, slen- 
der and pale. His nose large and well shaped. His 
eyes darted fire and vivacity. His countenance was sucls 
that whoever saw itonce could never forget it. It con- 
tained every thing and united contrarieties, without their 
appearing to he at variance. It contained gravity and 
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gweetness, seriousness and cheerfulness. It exhibited 
equally the man of learning, the ecclesiastic, and no- 
bleman: but what universally pervaded it, as well as the 
whole of his person, were finesse, understanding, decorum, 
the graces and particularly dignity ; insomuch that it re- 
quired an effort to remove the eye from him. There ap- 
peared something more than mortal blended o’er the 
whole. All the portraits of him appeared to speak ; yet 
no painter could ever reach the proportions, the harmony, 
and delicacy of character, that were united in his expres- 
sion. He possessed a natural, soft and flowery cloquence, 
a politeness insinuating but noble, an elocution neat, easy, 
and agreeable, with a clearness and precision not to be 
surpassed, and which could not be misunderstood, even 
when treating upon the most abstract and difficult matter. 

With all this superiority, he never permitted himself 
to appear to possess more understanding than those with 
whom he conversed. He put himself upon a level with 
every one ; without cither their perceiving he did so, or in 
the minutest manner derogating from that sublime and af- 
fable characteristic, which forever distinguished his de- 
portment. Tosucha degree did he both fascinate and 
instruct ali to whom he spoke, that they could not quit him 
for a moment, without desiring ‘to return to him. This 
rare talent, which he cultivated in so eminent a degree, 
attached his friends to him all his life, in defiance of his 
exile and disgrace, and the unhappy distance they were 
from him. It united them in the melancholy pleasure of 
talking of him, of regretting him, of sighing after his re- 
turn, and expecting it with the ardor of enthusiasm. In 
the year 1709, a young prince passed a few days with 
Fenelon. Among other subjects they conversed on tolera- 
tion. & Never, sir,” said the archbishop, * Never, sir o- 
blige your subjects to change their religion; no human 
power can force the impenctrable tntrenchment of the 
freedom of thinking. Violence will never convince the 
heart; it can only make men hypocrites.--Grant to all 
men a civil toleration of religion ; not as if you approved 
of every difference as a matter of indifference: but as if 
you permitted cvery thing with patience, which God per- 
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mitted.’’--.6¢ All forms of government,” said the good arch- 
bishop, one day to the chevalier Ramsay, * are necessa- 
rily imperfect ; for the supreme power ia this world must 
ever be entrusted to man; yet all forms are-good, when 
those who govern attend only to the great law ofthe pub- 
lic welfare.” 





FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 
Brief Remarks. 
Mr. Editor, 


I have read with deep interest some judicious observa- 
tion on Intemperance, which have lately appeared in your 
Magazine ; and it is with extreme grief, I see the pious 
and well-meant endeavours of many of our most respec- 
table and useful fellow-citizens frustrated in resisting a 
torrent of iniquity, which threatens the ruin of our land. 

If this vice were confined to the circles of the vulgar, 
we should entertain some hopes of bounding its influence. 
But such is not the case. Scarce a post arrives but we 
are presented with casualties or deliberate evils occuring 
among the constituted authorities ; and many of them are 
directly traced to this vice as their primary cause. It 
has not yet been one month since a magistrate near 
Poughkeepsie, in a fit of intemperance, when rapidly de- 
scending a hill, declared he would « drive through hell ;” 
the impious wretch was arrested in his course and killed 
on the spot. A later post informs us that a magistrate 
in another part of the country, intoxicated with ardent 
sprits, discharged the contents of a loaded gun into the 
body of a neighbour, who died next day. The writer of 
these remarks would not reflect on the constitution and 
laws of a country the most happy im that respect, that 
ever the Orb of Heaven shone. upon.; but he would cen- 
sure those legislatures who appoint and continue im office 
men who are notorious, for violating the laws of their 
country. «Facts are stubborn ‘things ;” and until a re- 
form in the administration of law takes place, ¢ our Courts 
discourage instead of licenceing taverns, many of which 
are public nuisances, this evil must naturally spread. 


The horrid oaths and imprecations which we hear 
when our business leads us “in the way of these sin- 
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ners,” belching as it were from the “ bottomless pit,” en- 
circles every moral feeling with a chill. But when we 
approach a cottage of one of these vulgar sinners, and see 
a disconsolate wife. encircled with a flock of half naked, 
and half starved children----when we look at the prospect 
awaiting these little ones in time, yea, in eternity! our 
hearts bleed. QUARTUS. 
May 26th, 182%. 


AD + ae 


DIFFERENCE OF TALENTS 
Necessary to shine in conversation, and writing. 


Favonio is conspicuous for his conversable talents ; he 
is always the spirit and the oracle of every circle he fre- 
guents ; he has an infinity of interesting tales, and, with 
admirable address, he can, as he pleases, either convulse 
his auditors with laughter, by comic descriptions, or melt 
them into tears, by pathetic incidents; he can maintain 
an argument with logical propriety and erudition ; discuss 
politics, criticise literature, or trifle with the fashionable 
nonsense of the day. In short, all topics are familiar to 
him, and he expatiates on all subjects with propriety, 
spirit, and elegance. Yet this same being whose powers 
of conversation are so fascinating, and so wonderful, had 
he a pen placed in his hand, would be utterly incapable 
of delivering his thoughts on any of the subjects he dis- 
cussed so eloquently, without committing a thousand blun- 
ders—he would continually transgress the rules of gram- 
mar and orthography; and would be unable to compose 
one sentence with perspicuity or elegance. 


On the contrary, Horatio is a man whose literary pro- 
ductions are the admiration and delight of the age, his 
works are as varied as they are elegant, as learned as 
they are fascinating—he has the magic power to enrapt- 
ure, instruct, and enlighten his readers, as he displays 
his talents in poetry, morality, or the sciences :—yet let 
us intreduee this transcendent genius into a circle, assem- 
bled ‘ur the purpose of rational and refined conversation, 
and nis faculties are benumbed !---his powers forsake 
bim! When drawn into conversation, by the eager curi- 
osity of his auditors, he speaks only to disappoint their 
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high-raised expectations! The author, who astonished 
and delighted us in our studies, in the morning, disgusts 
and tires us by his discourse, in the evening. He at- 
tempts to discuss the same subjects, which are so bril- 
liantly and exquisitely treated in his writings ; but « what 
a falling off is there ?”---he stammers---he hesitates---and 
in his confusion, commits blunders, which many of his de- 
lighted readers would blush to be detected in. 


How are we to account for a contrast so extraordinary ? 
---where lies the difference in the talents necessary to 
shine in conversation and in writing ?---both require taste, 
education, knowledge : yet how widely distinct are the 
attributes of each! It may be urged that diffidence may 
prevent a display of those talents in conversation, which 
are most successfully exerted in writing: but this argu- 
ment I am convinced is groundless, since many celebrat- 
ed literary characters, who are by no means destitute of 
courage, are observed to make a miserable figure in con- 
versation ; and, on the other hand, many timid persons, 


of no very striking abilities in writing, are often extreme- 


ly eloquent in conversation, when their imaginations be- 
come warmed by the subject. Besides, should we grant 
this hypothesis, how shall we account for the frequent, 
and too glaring fact, that many, who are brilliant and 
elegant in their discourse, are lamentably deficient in 
composition ? What obstacle can prevent a well educated 
and tasteful mind frem pleasing us in its literary produc- 
tions, which has so eminently charmed and instructed us 
in its conversation ? Whatever may be the cause, this is 
certainly the fact. 


Difficult as this problem may appear, I have one mag- 
ic word that can solve it, and dispel the mists of doubt: 
Genius / In that alone consists the contrast between the 
vulgar and refined soul. Education, custom, or-a thous-. 
and causes, may produce a being formed to shine in con- 
Versation ; but genius alone---enchanting, lovely genius! 
can make the author !---a man of ordinary talents may 
figure successfully in conversation ; but those iHuminated 
few alone, who ‘derive from Heaven their light,” can 
blaze in refulgent splendor on the page of literature. 
“Poets are born, not made ?’’---the cares of man may. 
Vo. I, 22 
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form the clegant and energetic speaker; but Heaven a. 


lone creates the poet---the philosopher---the moralist! 


The ideas of the man, who enlivens and delights us iy 
conversation, are scattered liberally on the surface of his 


mind ; they lie as open and as numerous as the sands onf 


the sea-shore: fan but one grain, and myriads arise! 


but the thoughts of the author, who enraptures and aston.) 
ishes us by his imagination, lie concealed and treasured) 


in the deepest recesses of his mind, like valuable pears 
at the bottom of the ocean ; which we must dive deeply 


to possess ; but when they are acquired, though not nu-| 
merous, yet how exquisitly beautiful and choice are they) 
in our estimation! So immeasurable is the contrast be.” 


tween the mere speaker and the author! An ordinary, 
or borrowed image, will frequently make a brilliant fig. 
ure in conversation ; while one of thrice its beauty, with 


all the charms of originality, will fail to strike us in com. 


position. So much.more do we expect from the author, 
than from the speaker !---we are satisfied, and even daz. 
zled, by the sparkling of the sands from one, but nothing 
less than the beauteous tints and elegant polish of the 
pearl, can please us in the other. 

—~2 Fe 


FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Editor—The following beautiful lines were copied sever 


al years since from the **‘ London Times.”—Theyare very just: | 


ly admired : Please to give them a place in your Miscellaneous 


Magazine and oblige your friend, A SUBSCRIBER] 
THE SWALLOW. . 
The gorse is yellow on the heath, 


The banks with Speedwell flowers are gay ; 
The oaks are budding and beneath 
Fhe hauthorn soon will bear the wreath, 

The silver wreath of May. 


The welcome guest of settled spring, 
The Swallow too has come at last, 

Just at sun-set when thrusbes sing, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 
And hail’d her as she pass’g. 


Come summer visitant, attach 
To my reed roof your nest of clay 
And let my ear your music catch, 
Low twittering underneath the thatch, 
At the grey dawn of day, 
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As fables tell an Indian sage 
The Hindostan woods among, 
Could in his desert hermitage _ 
As if t’were marked in written page, 
Translate the wild birds song. 


I wish I did his power possess, 

That I might learn sweet bird from thee, 
What our vain systems only guess, 
And know from what wild wilderness 

You came across the sea. 


I would a little while restrain 
Your rapid wing, that I might hear 
Whether on clouds that bring the rain 
You sailed above the western main, 
The wind your Charioteer. 


In April coes the sultry gale 
Thro’ spicy bower and palmy grove 
sear the repeated Cuckoo’s tale ? 
Dwelt there a time the wandering Rail, 
Or the itinerant Dove ? 


Were you in Asia? O relate 

if there your fabled sisters woes 
She seem’d in sorrow to narrate 
Or sings she but to celebrate, 

Her nuptials with the rose. 


{ would enquire how journeying long 
The vast and pathiess ocean o’er, 
You ply again those pinions strong, 
And come to build anew among 
The scenes you left before. 


But if as colder breezes blow 

Prophetic of the waning year, 
You hide tho’ none know’d when or how 
In the cliffs excavated brow, 

And linger torpid bere. 


Thus lost to life, what favouring dream 
Bids you to happier hours awake, 

And tells that dancing in the beam 

The light gnat hovers o’er the stream, 
The May-fly on the lake. 


Or if by instinct taught to know 
Approach dearth of insect food, 
To isles and willowy aits you go. 
And crowding on the pliant bough, 
Sink in the dimpling flood, 
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How learn ye, while the cold waves boom 
Your deep and orry couch above, 

The time when flowers of, promise bloom 

And cali you from your transient tomb, 
To light and life and love ? 


Alas! how little can be known 

Her sacred veil where nature draws 
Let baffled science humbly own 
Her misteries understood alone, 

By HIM who gives her laws. 





FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


ESSAY ON FAITH—NO. VI. 


Therefore, I say unto you, what things so ever ye desire, 
when ye pray, delieve, that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them. Mark 11, 24. Prayer being right—desire only ; there- 
fore he who yields to wrong desire, ceases to pray. All right 
—desire comes from and leads to God; no one can havea 
right desire without the inspiring influence of the spirit of 
God through faith :;Then every right desire is a prayer in- 
spired, and, ‘“‘ thé Gesire of the righteous shall be granted.” 
It is possible to pray in doubt, with some degree of faith, and 
a.degree of unbelief, but without success : yet to pray in entire 
unbelief, or without any faith, is impossible, for “‘ he who 
comes to God, must believe that he is.””. And what foundation 
can there be, for doubt ? for so sure as God has inspired with 
a right desire, and promised to fulfil that desire, so sure 
we have a right, and all-sufficient power to frerccive the prom- 
ises and receive the promised blessings by faith. But where 
have we a promise that we shall have any thing without re- 
ceiving it ? or can any spiritual gift be received of the Lord 
without faith ? Therefore what things so ever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe not only so as to perceive, but delieve, (so) 
that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. If ye will 
but comply with the easy condition of receiving simply by 
faith, then you have an undoubted right to them, and ye shall 
have them ; and nothing but your rejecting by unbelief, ever 
prevented you from having right desires, add then asking, re- 
ceiving and having the fulfilment of every right desire. 


And does God hear, and answer prayer, and bring things to 
pass, that would not be brought about, only in answer to pray- 
er? And is not every thing that comes to pass, through super- 
natural agency, or by divine interposjtion, a miracle? Yes, and 
every degree of salvation to the rational soul, is a miraculous 
work of God, as an effect of man’s unwavering faith, and fer- 
vent prayer, without which according to the established or- 
der, and unchangeable declaration of God, no rational soul, 
(capable of faith, or unbelief) can be saved. ‘* He (only) who 
believeth, shall ke saved, but he who ¢elieveth not shall be 
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damned. Mark 16,16. The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick ; (body as well as the sin sick soul.) The effe®uzl fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous (or believing) man, availeth much. 
James 5. 15. 16. And he (God,) did not many mighty works 
there, because of their unbelief.” Mat. 13. 58. 


God declares that man’s unbelief is the entire cause of the 
damnation of any soul. How unfounded, and unjust then must 
the assertion, or the insinuation of vain and presumptuous mor- 
tals be, that the unchangeable decree or the eternal purpose of 
God, is the cause of the damnation of any man: or how dread- 
fully presumptuous must be the thought, that the rational soul 
has no power to act faith, until God inject (in some mysterious 
way, which he has not promised) his spirits influence into 
the soul, to enable it to believe ; and then God damns all un- 
believers, because he has seen fit to withhold from them, the 
power of faith, What a daring impeachment against the di- 
vine character! and can the high authority of men, even of 
the first order, justify such presumption? No. And if the 
end can be obtained without the means, why then use the 
means afterwards? Or why should any one vainly imagine, 
the means to be so much more sacred than grace, that the 
means must not, or cannot be used, until the grace is, in some 
mysterious way, imparted, to fit us touse the means ? Would 
not this be faith, by salvation, instead of salvation by faith ? 


Say unto them, “* As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way, and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ?”? Ezek.33.11. The 
Lord is not willing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance. 2. Peter 3.9. God will have all men to 
be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth.” Tim. 
2.4. Thus God has declared on oath, that it is his will, and 
pleasure, that the wicked who are under the sentence, and in 
danger of eternal death, should not die, but be saved from their 
evil ways, and live forever. And has commanded his min- 
isters (to warn them) under the penalty of death, as being 
guilty of murdering souls, if they are not faithful in declaring 
to’them, the whole message of God; and in showing them 
their danger, their duty, and their privilege. Every soul who 
has neglected to receive the great salvation presented, in and 
through Jesus Christ, is wicked ; and is every one of these, 
from the highest, tothe lowest order, to believe the whole 
message of God? Can one of these be too bad, or one too good, 
to believe what God has declared, and enjoined should be said 
unto them ? Some are too good to believe they are in danger 
ot being lost ; and others are too bad to believe they are fit to 
be saved, hence they are all neglecters of what God says, be- 
cause they are equally unbelievers. * 

Faith, in what God says, will give all the evidence to know 
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that if they have not received a reprieve from death, and a 
title to life, they are yet, equally under the sentence of death: 
and God asks them why they will die ? Now if God is sincere, 
he has not unconditionally, and eternally decreed, purposed, or 
willed the death, or damnation of any individual soul. We 
dare not attribute dissimulation to God, therefore he has willed 
pardon, holiness, and heaven to every rational being upon the 
simple condition, of receiving by faith : and all who reject the 
free offer by their voluntary unbelief, God’s decree, purpose, 
or will is not to impose it upon them, therefore they will die; 
‘The setience is passed by the law, and the execution may soon 
take place, and they are then the wilful murderers of their 
own souls. 

To moral, pharisaical, hypocritical and profane sinners, yes, 
all the wicked, from the best to the worst, to you all and every 
individual, we are bound to say as the Lord God liveth, he has 
no ill-will towards any one of you ; it is only your ill-will to- 
wards God and good, that has brought you under the legal 
sentence of condemnation, and death. We are commissioned 
by the high authority of God, and in his name we proclaim his 
message, or rather his seal proved, and recorded will, and in 
it, you are heirs to eternal life ; it is a free donation to you on 
the agreeaisle and easy terms, of your receiving at his hand, a 
full reprieve from the sentence of condemnation, and death ; 
and also receiving, and keeping secure, a full and clear title, 
or fitness, by holiness of heart and life, then to you, “* eternal 
life is the gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord.—Faith is 
the act throwg’a which all is received, and unbelief the act by 
which all is rejected ; and these two acts, are the only cause, 
of all the diiierence between the good and the bad man. And 
can the worst criminal, who is actually guilty in life, believe in 
his wickedness, & deserts ; and in the goodness, and mercy of 
God ; as easily, as the criminal who is only intentionally guilt, 
in heart? Abraham believed God, and became right-—and 
then did right: and the worst sinner has as good/a right, and 
can as easily believe God, and become right, and do right 
when he believes, as the best saint who only can be, and do 
right, as, and while he believes, en 

June, 1824. vara LUMEN. 


—2ge~ 
REVERIES OF HAPPINESS. 


That it is common for the young and inexperienced to 
indulge in extravagant hopes, to promise themselves the 
cnjoyments, which werenever experienced, and to please 
themselves with prospcets of life, romantic, unattainable, 

‘deceptive and vain, is a truth so frequently taught in the 
schools of morality and so consonant to universal experi- 
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ence, that it may now be numbered among those self-ev- 
ident maxims, which are every day repeated and every 
where believed. 

This deception, so frequently exposed, and so common, 
so generally acknowledged, yet so universally persisted 
in, has been thought to arise from want of conviction of 
the emptiness of earthly happiness, or from ignorance of 
the many sorrows and sufferings of life, which can only be 
developed by time andlearnt by experience. But this is 
not always the case. It is not that we cannot see but 
because we do not wish to contemplate trials as they 
pogress on through the shade of futurity, that. we 
are so extravagant in our estimate of sublunary bliss. 
We suffer ourselves to be deceived because deception 
is pleasant; we in part see through the fallacy, yet are 
pleased with the delusion we anticipate because there is 
pleasure in anticipation ; and all of us, in one degree or 
another, are pleased to adopt the maxim of the poet, 
**‘ Where ignorance is bliss, “tis folly to be w_-e.” 


But the pleasure, that arises from hopes which we 
know to be unfounded, from dreams of bliss, which 
we know to be imaginary, can never justify us in 
the indulgence of them, nor recompense the superior 
severity which such indulgences give to succeeding dis- 
appointments. Life is barren at best 5 Dut it is doubly 
so tohim, who has pampered his mind with the luxuries 


of vision, and lecsened his real enjoyments by boforchand — 
expecting toomuch. Whether we regard our interest, or 


our happiness, it becomes us to look upun our present state 
of being as it is, to reduce our hopes to the level of truth, 
to sum up the catalogue of evils, which we must inevita- 
bly encounter, and not to amuse ourselves with supposi- 
tions of victory over trials, which we ought to be buck- 
ling on our armor to combat. 

The disadvantages which arise from this manner of 
dreaming, merely for amusement are numerous and im- 
portant 5 only a few of them can be mentioned in the 
compass of a short essay, 

First this habit is a atrong temptation to indolence 
and inactivity ; and it has this superior force over other 
temptations, that its attacks ase gencrally made in those 
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hours of retirement, which are peculiarly assigned for 
the acquirement of wisdom ; other temptations generally 
assail us when mingled with the world, and intrude upon 
hours less precious and less busy ; but this follows us into 
the closet, and even while bending over the volumes of 
instruction, leads us off from our pursuits, to bewilder us 
amidst vanity and delusion; and not only robs us of the 
present hour, but unfits us for future exertion. 


It also produces an imbecility of mind, a listless lan- 
guor of intellect, which unfits for all manly exertions and 
to sloth adds purility and weakness. It has been said, 
that the solution of mathematical problems strengthens 
the mental faeulty, by the strength which it gives to the 
mind in the process of proof. But it requires no mental 
exertion to imagine scenes of constant hilarity, soft re- 
treats unmolested with care, or powers of perpetual fe- 
licity ; and by a parity of reasoning, these reflections 
must weaken the mind, in proportion as mathematical 
exertions strengthen it. The decline of vigor in one 
case must be equal to its increase in the other. 


Another evil which arises from the unrestrained reve- 
ries (an evil to which I have already alluded) is, the 
Severity which it gives to disappointment and the 
general insipidity, which it diffuses through the real 
enjoyments of life. Although it may be said, that we 
know these dreams to be false and therefore they can do 
us no harm, yet the repetition of them insensibly gains 
upon our credulity and Jeads at last to trust in what we 
at first began to feign. The knight of La Mancha be- 
gan to read the books of chivalry, like other people, with- 
out credit, and as he thought, without danger ; but he, 
who was at first a madman for pleasure, at length be- 
came so in earnest. He, who deceives himself for the 
sake of being pleased, may at last be entangled in de- 
ception beyond any power to extricate him. 

But this Kind of deception is sti]) more inexcusable 
because it is voluntary. Allowances are to be made to 
him, who is deceived where he could not be informed, 
and is ignorant .through necessity ; but none to him, 
who deludes himself. The poor maniac, whom disease 
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OP or misfortune has deprived of reason, claims and shares 
ly our pity ; but compassion herself must be sparing of her 
on tenderness towards him, who discomposes his own intel- 
ito lect, and voluntarily becomes a mad-man, for the sake 
of of enjoying the pleasures of insanity. 
us But are we to repress all the delightf' suggestions 
1¢ FF of hope, and to content ourselves with the barren supply 
>} which the present moment brings? By no means. Hope, 
n- (9% well founded and properly restrained, is not only de- 
id = lightful, but innocent, not only a privilege, but a duty. 
d, Jlope increases prosperity with the promise of increase, 
18 consoles us in the decline of fortune, softens the severity 
1¢ of disappointment, is not repressed by threatened dan- 
al scrs, but casts out her anchors as the storm of adversity 
p~ increases. and never beams upon us with more effulgence 
2- ® than when the horizon of our prospects is most dreary. 
iS [i But hope, when not dictated by reason and founded on 
al virtue, when it wanders beyond the bounds of probability 
© & into the regions of romance, loses its nature and ought to 
change itsname. That alone is true hope, which in the 
.- | issue, maketh not ashamed; the other deserves no better 


vame than extravagance or folly. 


@ 


| FUs rHE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE. 


The Vision of the Man on Straw. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 


_ 
— 


Cw Qo & 


High on a cloud refulgent as the light, 
A manly figure full of strength and might, 
Stood firm—and mild in aspect wav’d a wand, 
2 And call’d attention from the noisy band. 


Sons of delusion, thrice he loudly spoke, 
. Taste not that poison, nor your king invoke, 
It is the father of the gout and stone, 
7] And aching head, and heart, and broken bone, 
Death enters slow, but sure with every sup, 
And discord mounts aloft with every cup. 
Rags, bruises, sears, are trophies of your drink 
In dust you roll, or in a gutter sink, 
Fortune decays, and pennyless and poor, 
You rove from house to house, and door to door, {? 
| Your intellects, and morals, both depart— 
| The winters freeze you and the summers smart. 
All is decay and ruin in and out, 
A skeleton in rags, the year about, 
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Or eat, and drink, and riot and respire, 
Live in profusion, and die in the mire.— | 
Sad, sick, and sorrowful each morn you wake, 
Aud every joint, with agony must quake— 
Renew the draught and cast it up with pain, 
And drench another—often—and again : 
*Till lull’d once more, the poison still abides 
An madness over reason strong presides.— 
Olt set with carbunetes, the face it shews 
A braZen aspeet, and a brazen nose. 
A bloated beast, with matadies inbred, 
With feeble body, and a erazy head. 
Of visionary wealth in riot drearn, 
Disown religion and a God blaspheme. 
A suffering wife, an hungry infant’s call, 
Expires unheard upon the empty wall. 
For nothing worthy fit—fits no end, — 
For father—neighbor—citizen—or friend. 
He paus’d—in silence thriee he rais’d his wand, 
Hear people on the water, and the Iand, 
My name is TEMPERANCE—from industry sprung, 
By sages reveren’d, and by poets sung, 
My votaries are ready, plump and strong 
Robust in aetion, and are active long. 
For labor, care and watching chey are fit 
For deeds of valor, goodness, and of wit. 
Their toit sustains the weak, upholds the great, 
And lands support, to every nerve of state, 
They feed the swarms of Bacchus, one and all ; 
Who soon or late to want and rvin fall, 
Commerce, and arts, and science, court my name, 
And peaee, content, and health, are in my train. 
teres Fame, and favors they are heir, 
Heav’n their tenement, aud unly care. 
The lightnings flash’d the awful taup”~ cold, 

ON cere son as the thunder ro 2c 

€ earth iteelf, j ; o VOR, 
find every face tine nod eageed look. 
The sky its vestments rent and Bacchus fell, 


His millions vanish’d, with a dismall yell. 
Affrighted, I awoke, and pleased so well; 
Tliv’d—and lay on straw within my cell. 











BEAUTY IN TEARS. 
On, weep not, sweet maid, nor let sorrow oppress thee, 
Thy innocent bosom should banish all fears ; 
_Kind heaven will protect thee—fair virtue caress thee, 
And angels will pity such beauty in tears. 


But some cruel tyrants compassion ne’er cherish, 
In all their dark actions ambition appears ; 

‘Fhey suffer the wretched to languish and perish, 
And look without pity on deauty in tears. 

How blest is the heart which with charity floweth, 
And tranquil the bosom that virtue-reveres ; 

How sweet is the balm that kind pity bestoweth, 
To soften the sorrow of beauty in tears. 
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MAN’S MORAL STUPIDITY. 


‘T’o be translated in the habit of our mind, is beyond the pow- 
er of the most busy and intense of its natural exercises. It 
needs the power of a new and simple manifestation—and as 
surely as the dreamer on his bed behoves to be awakened, ere 
he be restored to a just sense of his earthly condition, and of 
his earthly circumstances, so surely must there be a distinct 
awakening made to pass on the dark, and torpid, and overborn 
faculties of us all, ere the matters of faith come to be clothed 
to our eye in the characters of certainty, and we be made truly 
to apprehend the bearing in which we stand to the God who is 
now looking over us to the eternity which is now ready to ab- 
sorb us. 


This awakening calls for a peculiar and preternatural appli- . 
cation. We say preternatural, for such is the obstinacy of this 
sleep of nature, that no power within the compass of nature 
can put anend toit. It withstands all the demonstrations of 
arithmatic. Time moves on without disturbing it. The last 
messenger lifts many a note of preparation—but so deep is the 
lethargy of our text, that he is not heard. Every year do his 
approaching footsteps become more distinct and more audible 
—yet every year rivets the affections of the votary of sense 
more tenaciously than before, to the scene that is around him. 
One would think, that the fall of so many acquaintances on ev- 
ery side of him, might at length have reached an awakening 
conviction into his heart. One would think, that standing alone 
and in mournful survey amid the wreck of former associations, 
the spell might have been already broken, which so fastens 
him toa perishable world. O, why were the tears he shed o- 
ver his children’s grave, not followed up by the deliverance of 
his soul from this sore infatuation ? Why, as he hung over the 
dying bed of her with whom he had so oft taken counsel about 
the plans and the interests of life, did he not catch a- glimpse 
of this world’s vanity, and did not the light of truth break in 
upon his heart from the solemn and apprehended realitics be-. 
yond it? Butno, The enchantment, it would appear, is not so 
easily dissolved. ‘The deep sleep which the Bible speaks of, 
is not so easily broken. The conscious infirmities of age can- 
not doit. The frequent and touching specimens of mortality 
around us, cannot doit. The rude entrance of death into our 
houses, and the breaking up of our own families, cannot do it. 
The melting of our old socicty away from us, and the constant 
succession of new faces, andnew families, in their place, cannot 
do it. The tolling of the funeral bell, which has rung so many 
of our companions across the confines of eternity, and ina few 
years, will perform the same office for us, cannct do it. It of- 
ten happens, in the visiens of the night, that some fancied spec- 
tacle of terror, or shriek of alarm, have frightened us out of our 
sleep, and our dream together. But the sleep of worldliness 
stands its grouad against all this. We hear the moanings of 
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many a death bed-~and we witness its looks ef imploring aag- 
guish—and we watch the decay of life, as it glimmers onwards 


‘to its final extinctionmand we hear the last breath—-and we 


pause in the solemn stillness that follows it, till it is broken in 
upon by the bursting agony éf the weeping attendants—and in 
one day more, we re-visit the chamber of him, who in white 
and shrouded stateliness, lies the efigy of what he was—and 
we lift the border that is upon the dead man’s countenance, and 
there we gaze upcen that brow so cold, and those eyes so mo- 
tionless—and in two days more, we follow him to his sepulcher 
and mingled with the earth, among which he is to be laid, we 
behold the skulls and skeletons of those who have gone before 
him—and it is the distinct understanding of nature, that soon 
shall have every one of us to gothrough the same process of 
dying and add our mouldering bodies to the mass of corruption 
that we have been contemplating. But mark the derangement 


of nature, and how soon again it falls to sleep among the delu- 


sions of a world, of the vanity of which it has recently got so 
striking a demonstration. Look onwards but one single day 
more, and you behold every trace of this loud and warning 
voice dissipated to nothing. ‘The man seemed, as if he had been 
actuallly awakened—but it was only the start and stupid glare 
of a moment, after which he has lain him down among the vis- 
ions and the slumbers ofa soul that is spiritually dead. He has 
not lost all sensibility any more than the man isin a midnight 
trance, who is busied with the imaginations of a dream. But 
he has gone back again to the sensibilities of a world he is so 
speedily to abandon—and in these he has sunk all the sensibil- 
ities of that everlasting world, on the confines of which he was 
treading but yesterday. Allis forgotten amid the bargains, and 
the adventures, and the bustle, and the expectation of the scene 
that isimmediately around him. Eternity is again shut out— 
and amid the dreaming illusions ot a fleeting and fantastic day, 
does he cradle his infatuated soul into an utter unconcern about 
ats coming torments, or coming triumphs.—C HALMERS. 


et: 0 ae 
SONNET TO CONTENTMENT. 


THERE was a time, sweet Nymph! thy corai smile 
Cheer'd iny young heart up life’s forbidding steep ; 
Now—its meridian height atain’d— toil 
To find the path that bears my frame to sleep. 
And dowoward as I cast my tear-dimm’d eye, 
Thy form [ see ’mid happy circles mix'd; 
Reckless of him once lov’d—now dooin’d to sigh 
Feom a swol’n heart, with curseless shaft tvansfix’d ' 
Ah ' then adieu !—I'il haste me o’er the wild, 
Nor woo thee, traitress ! to my side again: 
Henceforth, "till earth reclaim-her wand’ring child, 
Pit with the winds commune, that sweep the plain, 
Sull whispering—how my youth's green hopes have flown s 
tiow cver lost thou ari—thy smile how surely gone ! 
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Religious Intelligence. 





Revivals of Religion—From almost every section of our 
highly favoured country, we hear the cheering intelligence 
that the work of the Lord is progressing. From Maine to 
Florida, and from the Atlantic to the western wilds, revivals 


| are daily announced, and there appears to be an increasing ac- 


tivity pervading the christian republic. The Indian Mis- 


sions are said to be in a flourishing condition. 

A letter from a Preacher of the Gospel, residing in Sussex 
county, N. Jersey, to his friend in Trenton, says,—“* We found 
religion languishing in many places. But the Lord has be- 
gun graciously to revive his work—Sinners are awakened— 
mourners are converted—and believers in Jesus are growing 
strong in the faith. We have formed a new society—and we 
sce at no great distance, the dawning of a more glorious day.” 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, met in Philadelphia, on Thursday the 20th of 
May. ‘The number of commissioners to this Assembly was 
greater than that of any former year—It amounted to 151.— 





© The sessions of the Assembly continued till the 7th of June, 
which is a longer space than has ever before been occupied by 


the annual meetings of this body.— Christian Advocate. 
From the Treasurer’s report it appears that the sum of 


| $2168 08 was received during the last year, for the support of 


necessitous students, besides a /arge quantity of clothing, &c.! 


|) —The sum of $3698 was received during the month of May 


by the Treasurer of the Theological Seminary, at Princeton. 


From the Synodical and Presbyteria! reports presented to 
the General Assembly at their late session, it appears that 


) there are under the care of the Assembly 13 Synods, 77 Pres- 


byteries, 1697 Congregations, and 1027 Ministers. The num- 
ber of communicants added during the past year is 10,431, and 
the whole number of members, belonging to the society, is 


114,455. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
adjourned at Baltimore on the 28th May—F ive additional Con- 
ferences have been added—viz :—Maine, Canada, Pittsburg, 
Holstein and Illinois. The Annual Conferences amount to 17. 

It appears from the last report of the American. Bible Séci- | 
ety, that the sum of $42,416 95 was received during the past 
year. The number of Bibles and Testaments. printed during 
the same period is 79,575, making a total, since the orginiza- 
tion of the society, of 403,352 copies of the word of life. The 


» Auxiliary Societies amount to 404. 


In ne part of the heathen world, perhaps, has the power of 


the Gospel been more signally displayed than in the South 
Sea Islands, | 
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Hitevary Lutelligence. 


Mutual Rights —At a meeting of a number of tlie Itinerant 
and Local Ministers and Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, convened in the city of Baltimore, from different parts 
of the United States, for the purpose of adopting such meas- 
ures as, in their judgment, shall be best calculated to effect an 
improvement in the government of said Church, Dr. S. K. Jen- 
nings was-called to the chair, and Dr. Francis Waters appoint- 
ed secretary ; when, after due deliberation, and a free inter- 
change of ideas, it was agreed to institute a periodica) publica- 
tion, entitled “* Zhe Mutual Rights of the Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Methodist Epfiscofial Church,’—to be conducted by 
a committee of Ministers and Laymen. The work will be is- 
sued monthly, each number to contain forty octavo pages.— 
Price Two Dollars per annum—payable in six months, 

D. A. BorENSTEIN has issued proposals for publishing in 
Princeton, New-Jersey, a weekly paper under the title of 
‘“* The Princeton Religious and Literary Gazette’—To be 
edited by a gentleman of Princeton. It will be printed on roy- 
al paper of good quality, at $2 50 in advance—§$3 at the end of 
the year. 

Zhe Telescofie-—A small religious paper bearing the above 
title has been issued at New-York—The object of this work is 
to discuss the great moral principles which affect the interests 
of true religion—It is published Weekly at $1 50 per year. 

Robert Waln, Jr. Esq. of Philadelphia, has in preparation a 
Life of the Marquis dela Fayette, to be composed ftom the 
most authentic materials. 


Dr. Franklin’s Life and Maxims have been published in the 
modern Greek, at Paris, for the edification of the Greeks. 


ee 


LO A CHILD SLEEPING. 


Emblem of innocence, in slumber there, 

Offspring of her to whom thy cheek is press’d, 
In thy light breathings there is nought of care, 

And the warm sighs that heave thy gentle breast, 
Send forth no token of unquiet rest. 


But soft they come as summer’s fragrant air, 
Sleep on, while yet with quiet slumbers bless’d, 
Sleep on, the hours soon advance, when care 
May come, and thou, no more of peace possess’d, 
May’st be to every blast of fortune bare. 


And thy young form in purest beauty dress’d, 
Will fade, and thy soft cheek time shall not spare. 
Sleep on, while pleasure o’er thee spreads her wings, 
Morn comes apace, and sorrow with her brings, 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF NEWS. 


‘The accounts from EUROPE the last month give a similar 
state of affairs to that which had prevailed for the last six 
months—general tranquility, and the prospect of continued 
peace between great powers in that quarter of the world. 

The situation of Greece and ‘Turkey had not materially 
changed. But the ensuing campaign was looked to with great 
interest, and eager desires excited strong hopes and sanguine 
calculations that the Ottoman Power would be again foiled in 
its attempts to re-conquer the Grecian Provinces.. 

In that part of Africa denominated Cape-Coast, the British 
military forces, under Sir Charles M’Carthy, composed most- 
ly of the natives of the country, amounting to 4000 men, had 
been completely overthrown and destroyed by a large body of 
Ashantees, a numerous tribe from the interior, who were 
spreading dismay and terror among all the European settle- 
ments in that region of country. 


South American Affairs—wear an unfavourable aspect with 
respect to a settled order in government.—In Peru the troops 
of the Independents have revolted on account of bad pay—the 
Royalist party was gaining strength—and the Congress had 
abandoned the government to Bolivar, after investing him with 
the Powers of a Dictator. : 


The Chilians remained quiet but the government unstable ; 
and Buenos Ayres.was disturbed & harrassed by the war waged 
upon her from the interior by Indians, who had cut off their 
resources for trade in cattle, hides, &c. 

The Colombian Republic, among the different states which 
have assumed the character of independence, appears at pre- 
sent to maintain her government with firmness. Her priva- 
teers of late have resorted to the old beligerent practice so 
much hated by neutrals, of seeking for enemy’s property under 
neutral flags and of capturing and carrying into port vessels of 
this character, for adjudication. 

Mexico is distracted and poor, with all its riches—The 
government weak and unstable—subject to constant revolu- 
tions and vacilations from royalty to republicanism—and then 
proposing a dictator or a king for the head of the executive 
authority. 

OUR HOME AFFAIRS continue quiet and undisturbed— 
Trade dull—agriculture languishing in want of an adequate 
market—but the necessaries and comforts of life are in abun- 
dance and cheap. ‘Che great body of the people tranquil and 
peaceable, except when disturbed by the noise and contention 
of interested partizans respectihg the Presidential Election. 
The spring has been cold and. backward—but there is yet 
hopes of a plentiful harvest sufficient for the comfortable sub- 
sistence of man and beast—and abundant cause for joy and 
thanks to the giver of every good gift. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 


RAPID INCREASE.—On the 9th of December, 1799, in the house of 
Representatives of the United States, William H. Harrison presented his 
credentials as a delegate from the North Western Territory. That terri- 
tory is now divided into the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the ter- 
ritory of Michigan, and there is a vast tract of land north-west or north of 
those states, out of which other states will be formed in afew vears—and 
the present population of the district then represented by Mr. Harrison as 
a delegate, is about one million, and sends eighteen members and one dele- 
gate to the House of Representatives of the United States. 


AMERICAN INDIANS.—It is ascertained that 471,417 Indians are 
connected with the U. S.: 120,000 of whom are scattered through the 
States from the Atlantic to the Mississippi: 150,000 between the Mississippi 
and the Rocky Mountains: 170,000 between the Re¢dky Mountains and 
the Pacific. Of those whu reside within the limits of the United States, 
5000 are supposed to be in the State of New-York, consisting chicfiy of 
Oueidas, Senecas, Onondagoes and ‘Tuscaroras, being the remnants of the 
former confederacy of the Six Nations ; 2500 of various tribes are in New- 
England; 2400 in Ohio; and 4500 in Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan, &e. A 
remnant of the Catawba nation, amounting to about 150, reside in new vil- 
lages on the Catawba river, in South Carolina, on what is called the Indian 
Land, 15 miles square. They occasionally visit Charleston. Drunkenness, 
that scourge of the human race, is the prevailing vice, and has emaciated 
their persons and benumed their faculties. 


WEST-INDIES.—The thirty-three West-India Islands contain an age 
gregate of 105,000 square miles, 450,000 whites, 1,600,000 mulattoes and 
blacks ; 2,050,000 total population. Fifteen of these islands belong to G. 
Britain, five to France, three to Spain, three to Denmark, four to the Dutch, 
ene to Sweden, one to the Colombians, one independent. 


CHURCHES.—<Another appropriation of near $2,000,000 has been 
made to build Churches in England. The Dissenters are petitioning against 
this, and say the Episcopalians are rich enough to build for themselves with- 
out taking money partly derived from other religions. The sum of more 
than 4,000,000 dollars was appropriated a few years since to build churches, 
and 98 have been erected, affording accommodation to 450,000 persons, still 
it was said there wasa want of room in churches. Mr. Hobhouse denied 
there was any general want of room, ‘Fhe official papers said 3,000,000 of 
people wanted accommodation, and yet this grant would only give it to 75,- 
000. So that $0,000,000 of dollars would be wanted to complete the accom- 
modation. Mr.H. recommended double or treble service, and said that 
Churches in abundance would he erccted if those who built them were allow- 
ed to choose their ministers. | Mr. Hume said the way to promote religion 
was to have pious clergymen, not to-erect stone walls. He had seen church- 
es well built, but very ill filled—Of 10,600 parsons, there are 6804 non-resi- 
dents.—Proceedings of the British Parliament. 


An abstract of the returns of the several Banks in the State of Rhode- 
Island has lately been published. ‘The number of Banks returned is 42, be- 
ing more than one, for every town in the state. The capital stocks of the 
42 banks amounts to 4,444,507 dollars. Bills in circuiation, about 720,000 ; 
deposits, 590,000 ; debts due from directors, 768,000; due from other 
stock holders, 603,000. 


An English penny placed out at compound interest, at the birth of Christ, 
would in the year 1786. have produced 290,991,000,000,000,000 000,000,000, 
900,000,000, pounds sterling, which would make 11o millions of our earth ia. 
aolid gold, At simple interest it would have only produced 7s. 6d, 





